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to state it in positive terms, he finds almost as much difficulty as his prede- 
cessors in avoiding intellectualization. His "group-consciousness" is a con- 
tribution. But is it capable of articulate expression? "The totem," he says, 
"is the flag of the clan." This is just what some of the earlier theorists 
have said. It is a "collective representation." It has for the group-conscious- 
ness a significance quite different from the significance which that animal or 
plant has for the individual consciousness. We are not sure that this means 
anything more than that it is incapable of explanation. Totem is the origin 
of the idea of force. "Religious force is nothing other than the collective 
and anonymous force of the clan. .. .If religious force, in so far as it is con- 
ceived as incorporated in the totemic emblem, appears to be outside of the 
individuals and to be endowed with a sort of transcendence over them, it, 
like the clan of which it is the symbol, can be realized only in and through 
them; in this sense, it is imminent in them and they necessarily represent it 
as such." M. Durkheim has given reason to believe that the examination of 
the individual consciousness is inadequate to explain social phenomena. He 
does not convince us that his social psychology is anything but an admission 
of the inexplicable, that the "group-consciousness" and the "collective repre- 
sentation" are more than a definition of the limits of individual psychology. 

We should have liked to discuss the theory of the "origin of the categories" 
at length ; although the exposition of this theory is much slighter than its 
place in the analytical table of contents would lead us to expect. It is open 
to the same charge of negativity, and leaves epistemology, we think, precisely 
where it was before. The theory of the nature of religion is stated in the 
conclusion. We have only space to draw attention to one difficulty. On page 
416 we read that "the real function of religion is not to make us think, to 
enrich our knowledge, nor to add to the conceptions which we owe to science 
others of another origin and another character, but. ...to make us act." On 
page 428 we find that a religion "is not merely a system of practices, but also 
a system of ideas whose object is to explain the world." 

The whole book is intensely interesting. The translation is good, but of 
less literary finish than the original. i> 



Elements of Folk Psychology. Outlines of a psychological history of the 
development of mankind. By Wilhelm Wundt. Authorized translation 
by E. L. Schaub, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Northwestern Uni- 
versity. New York: Macmillan. Price ISs. net. 
Durkheim's Formes HSmentaires de la vie religieuse and Wundt's Ele- 
mente der Volkerpsychologie appeared in the same year, 1912. In the preface 
to the present work Professor Wundt states the difference in method between 
the earlier Volkerpsychologie and this shorter book. "Instead of considering 
successively the main forms of expression of the folk mind, the present work 
studies the phenomena, so far as possible synchronously, exhibiting their com- 
mon conditions and their reciprocal relations The chief purpose of investi- 
gations in folk psychology must be found in a synthetic survey." This is in 
accord with Durkheim's theory that the religious phenomena must not be 
isolated by the investigator from the rest of the social life of a people. Other- 
wise the books of the two men are strikingly different. Durkheim's psychology 
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is metaphysics. Wundt's psychology is descriptive anthropology. His method 
is descriptive and historical. He divides the stages of culture into four: 
(1) primitive man, including prehistoric man and such existing tribes as the 
Veddahs, Bushmen and Negritos ; (2) the totemic stage, including the Austra- 
lians and the Iroquois; (3) the "age of gods and heroes," the age of the folk 
epic; (4) the "development to humanity," which includes a discussion of 
"world-empires" and "world-religions." In each of these stages he takes up 
cult, social organization, myth, art, language; except that in the last stage the 
treatment is vaguer and these divisions are abandoned. 

In his account of primitive and savage society Wundt is in general sound, 
but unsatisfying. When we turn to totemism, for example, he gives the im- 
pression of painstaking common sense. He is certainly right in rejecting the 
"eugenic" theory of exogamy, and in combating the "conceptional" theory of 
the totem. But it is improbable that the group totem is (as Wundt apparently 
holds) an outgrowth of the individual totem. Wundt is an animist. "Totemic 
ideas arise as a result of the diremption of primitive soul ideas into the 
corporeal soul and the breath- and shadow-soul" (p. 192). The soul is re- 
garded "as a moving form, particularly as an animal, a bird, a rapidly gliding 
snake, or a lizard." We are inclined to believe that this "breath-soul" which 
totemism introduces was at first, and in fully developed totemism, much more 
indefinite and impersonal than Wundt would lead us to suppose. And he does 
not succeed in showing the relation between totemism as a social organization 
and totemism as a religious cult. 

For the rest, Wundt is less concerned with explaining motive and meaning 
than with explaining the development of forms. Thus, his account of art is 
taken up largely with the development of the stringed instrument out of the 
bow, and kindred problems; he engages in a discussion of the beginnings of 
domestication of animals. The major part of his subject matter, in short, is 
not psychological at all ; it belongs, in the earlier stages, to descriptive anthro- 
pology, and in the later stages, to the philosophy of history. And of the role 
which the sexual instinct plays in the religion and mythology of primitive 
peoples (indeed in all religion) Wundt has almost nothing to say. The psycho- 
analysis of myths, pursued by some of Freud's disciples, is surely capable of 
throwing considerable light on the primitive mind. It is possible that Wundt 
is still under the domination of a Hegelian conception of history. Although he 
criticises Hegel for applying a "logical schematism which is in large measure 
imposed upon history," his own account is very rationalistic. The book is a 
sound and valuable handbook, enriched by Wundt's ideas. But we think that 
any further advance in folk psychology is conditioned by advance in individual 
psychology. ' 



